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President's 


It was a grand Convention! A pro- 
gram rich in professional lore was 
beautifully presented. The speakers and 
panel participants were splendid. A 
great hotel more than lived up to its 
reputation. The attendance was the 
largest in our history. At every point 
it was evident that this was the Con- 
vention of a strong and dynamic or- 
ganization, having high ideals and pur- 
poses. We shall long take inspiration 
from the 1953 Annual Convention at 
Hollywood Beach. 

The Specific Objectives of The Flor- 
ida Bar 1953-54 were published in the 


_ April issue. We believe them to be 


worthy of the united effort of the 
lawyers of Florida and by such attain- 
able. 

Many of your committees are already 
hard at work on continuing or immedi- 
ate tasks, with but little opportunity or 
time for organizational and planning 
preliminaries, as for examples: the 
committees on such matters as Civil 
procedure, Criminal Law and Proced- 
ure, Judicial Administration, Juvenile 
Courts, Legal Institutes, Probate and 
Guardianship, Public Relations, Publi- 
cation, and Supreme Court. A number 
of these, along with your Executive 
and Legislative Committees, have been 
kept busy concerning bills pending in 
the Legislature, which convened but a 
few days after the Convention. 

At the half-way point in the 60-day 
legislative session, we are optimistic as 
to the prospects for our various legis- 
lative projects. The Bill relating to the 
creation of a Judicial Council, probably 
our most important objective, has been 
passed by the Senate and been re- 
ported favorably out of committee in 
the House. The several bills submitted 
by the Tax Section and the Committees 
on Probate and Guardianship and Crim- 
inal Law and Procedure are at various 
stages of progress in the legislative 
mill. The appropriation to supply a re- 
search assistant for each member of the 


Supreme Court appears to be reason- 
ably assured. This will afford great 
relief to the over-burdened Justices. 

At a conference in Tallahassee on 
April 28 attended by representatives of 
the Supreme Court, your Executive 
Committee, Chairman Charles S. Aus- 
ley and J. Lance Lazonby of your 
Legislative and Judicial Administra- 
tion Committees, three past Presidents 
and other prominent lawyers of The 
Florida Bar, it was unanimously de- 
cided to be impracticable and unwise 
to sponsor any proposed constitutional 
amendment for the creation of an in- 
termediate Court of Appeals at this 
session of the Legislature for submis- 
sion to the electorate in 1954. This was 
in accordance with the judgment of 
virtually your entire Committee on Ju- 
dicial Administration. The procurement 
of the full complement of research as- 
sistants for the Justices will tempo- 
rarily alleviate their burdens and the 
Judicial Council can make that care- 
ful, thorough and comprehensive study 
of our judicial system which is re- 
quired, and be enabled to enlist the 
participation and support of the Bar 
and public alike for a sound constitu- 
tional revision of the Judiciary Article. 
This has long been a leading objec- 
tive of the Bar, and should not again 
be abandoned in favor of hastily con- 
ceived and ill considered “patchwork” 
measures. 

The Florida Bar, through its Execu- 
tive, Legislative and other Committees 
has opposed and is opposing certain 
bills designed to weaken the so-called 
“Diploma Privilege Abolition” Statute, 
a certain bill seeking to enable persons 
convicted of infamous crimes to prac- 
tice law (such a bill has been intro- 
duced, believe it or not!) and another 
bill seeking to qualify non-lawyers to 
serve as judges of separate Juvenile 
Courts. We are confident of success in 
our opposition to these measures. 

Our Legal Institutes program is go- 
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ing ahead beautifully under the able 
and aggressive direction of the Com- 
mittee headed by Donn Gregory. In- 
stitutes are being held almost every 
week in various parts of the state, to 
the great value of the Bar and public 
alike. 

The Committee on Legal Education 
and Admission to the Bar, under Chair- 
man L. William Graham, has assumed 
responsibility for the Legal Ethics 
Seminars conducted at the Colleges of 
Law at the University of Florida and 
John B. Stetson University in coopera- 
tion with the Deans thereof. Each week 
two distinguished lawyers meet with a 
group of law students in each school 
for informal discussion of ethical can- 
ons, principles and problems. It is 
hoped that this splendid program may 
be extended to the School of Law at 
the great University of Miami. The 
American Bar Association is conduct- 
ing a study of this Florida-born proj- 
ect, and it is quite likely that it will be 
extended to other states and bar as- 
sociations throughout the nation. 

This year for the first time The Flor- 
ida Bar is enabled to conduct not only 
a well planned but also adequately fi- 
nanced program in public relations. The 
Committee on Public Relations, under 
the brilliant and dynamic leadership of 
Donald K. Carroll, and with the able 
professional assistance of Henry S&S. 
Wrenn, as Public Relations Counsel, is 
making a far reaching survey of like 
bar association programs in every state 


in the nation. The Committee met in 
Jacksonville on May 9 to formulate and 
launch its program. This is perhaps the 
most significant and important venture 
of The Florida Bar, and highly im- 
pressive results are anticipated. 


At the meeting of Presidents of Local 
and Regional Bar Associations at Holly- 
wood Beach, sponsored by the Junior 
Bar Section, and attended by officers 
of The Florida Bar, it was unanimous- 
ly decided that in June a joint meeting 
of such Presidents, of the Board of 
Governors and Committee Chairmen of 
The Florida Bar should be held, under 
like sponsorship. At such meeting 
problems and projects of mutual in- 
terest could be discussed and consid- 
ered. A much closer liaison can be es- 
tablished and far wider participation 
of lawyers in the work of the Bar 
achieved. This meeting is being planned 
for about mid-June at Daytona Beach. 
It should prove of tremendous signifi- 
cance and value to all concerned. 


Your President is profoundly grate- 
ful for the distinguished and dedicated 
Board of Governors you have chosen 
and for the reappointment of Miss 
Sallye E. Cooksey, our capable and in- 
dustrious Secretary of the Bar. We 
have every reason to anticipate a year 
of outstanding and increased service 
to the lawyers and public of the great 
State of Florida. 


HORNER C. FISHER, 
President 
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OUR CHANGING PROFESSION“ 


ROBERT G. STOREY, President, The American Bar Association 


Law and lawyers are in critical times. 
Western civilization, with its founda- 
tion of the rule of law, is passing 
through extraordinary stresses and 
strains. One can read Spangler and 
abandon hope, or Toynbee and strive 
with hope. Or one may glean a ray of 
hope in Herbert Ager’s “A Declara- 
tion of Faith” and adopt his philosophy 
“Ours is the leadership in the decline 
of civilization.” 

The least we can say is that our pro- 
fession is changing with lightening 
rapidity; that law is in a revolutionary 
period. Chief Justice Vanderbilt em- 
phasized two phases of this period 
which should deeply concern us. Said 
he: 

“First, although the law is always 
changing, controlling new economic, 
political and social conditions, the 
velocity of social change of the pres- 
ent era is quite without precedent 
as is the consequent strain on the 
law itself. 
“The second significant fact is that, 
in contradistinction to other revolu- 
tionary periods in the history of the 
common law, the state of dissatisfac- 
tion and feeling of fear are now vir- 
tually world wide.” 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt continues to 
discuss these questions by emphasiz- 
ing that the revolutionary period of the 
Stuarts and the American Revolution 
were essentially local disturbances un- 
accompanied by similar movements 
elsewhere. As a contrast, since World 
War II we have witnessed the dismem- 
berment of the British and Dutch em- 
pires, Russian aggrandizement in Eu- 
rope and Asia, loss of China, the re- 
ligious war in Palestine, successive 
revolutions in South America, and the 
Korean War, and even in this country 
an unprecedented industrial activity 
and an overwhelming amount of social 


* This article is a condensation of the address by 
Hon. Robert G. Storey, President of the American 
Bar Association, at the annual convention of The 
Florida Bar held at Hollywood, Florida, in April, 
1953. 


unrest and fear. He concludes this par- 
ticular discussion with a reflection that 
“we will do well to recall that freedom, 
as we Americans have known it, has 
existed for less than two hundred years 
out of the five thousand years of re- 
corded history and in but a relatively 
small part of the inhabited globe.” 


CHANGES IN THE WORLD’S 
LEGAL SYSTEMS 

Prior to the beginning of World 
War II there were four major legal 
sytsems: (a) Anglo American, (b) 
Continental, (c) Soviet and (d) Jap- 
anese Meiji. Let us look at the changes 
in these four principal legal systems 
affected by World War II. 

(a) Anglo-American remains basic- 
ally the same. England still maintains 
her independent judiciary, regardless 
of political changes. Likewise, the basic 
system of law remains in the principal 
colonies and dominions that have gained 
independence since World War II. India 
is a notable example, and she retains 
the British Judicial System. Also, the 
United States’ independent judicial sys- 
tem has been adopted by the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico, former United 
States territories. 

(b) The Continental System has un- 
dergone radical changes. There is a 
definite trend to eliminate former po- 
litical control of the judicial systems. 
West Germany is a notable example, 
having adopted in principle our inde- 
pendent judicial system. 

(c) The Soviet Judicial System con- 
ceived as an “agency of the State to 
assist the Government and party in 
power to achieve the aims of the party 
and State” is basically the same except 
the rights of the individual have been 
drastically curtailed. Prior to World 
War I this system only affected 200 
million people. Now it extends to one- 
third the inhabitants of the world. 

(d) The Japanese have abolished the 
whole Meiji concept of a dependent ju- 
diciary and legal profession and sub- 
stituted a new constitution patterned 
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after the United States with a judicial 
section embracing the most modern 
reforms, including the best principles 
of the New Jersey, Missouri and Cali- 
fornia judicial systems. 

The results of these changes are that 
the dominant legal systems remain— 
the Anglo-American and the Soviet. 
While many of the countries in other 
parts of the world cling to their old 
ideas of a dependent legal system, the 
trend is definitely toward an _ inde- 
pendent legal system with the basic 
concepts of the Anglo-American sys- 
tem of jurisprudence. Certainly the pre- 
vailing legal systems in the major areas 
of the world are only two—the Anglo- 
American and the Soviet. 

One of the basic issues in the world- 
wide struggle between the forces of the 
free world and the Communists is— 
which system of justice will survive? 
Will it be the Anglo-American, with 
its independent judiciary and legal pro- 
fession, or the Soviet, with its depend- 
ent judicial system and dominated le- 
gal profession? The unrest and fear 
existing almost universally is due in 
a large measure to whether man can 
be assured of protection by courts of 
justice. The world is in ferment. Hot 
wars are being fought in Korea, Indo- 
china, Malaya, Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines, with sporadic riots in Iran, 
Egypt, India and elsewhere. While 
many of these wars, riots and incidents 
are far apart geographically, there is 
a common theme or objective. Earmarks 
of the master strategy in the Kremlin 
may be found in all. Again I repeat, 
the basic issue is—Will a free and in- 
dependent judiciary safeguard the lib- 
erties of citizens, or will their rights 
be subject to the philosophy of the 
Politboro—that “law is a tool of the 
state.” 


THE AMERICAN BAR PROGRAM. 

Members of the American Bar As- 
sociation recognize the changing legal 
profession and during this 75th Anni- 
versary year are considering its ac- 
complishments in the past and planning 
for the future. Professor Edson R. 
Sunderland of Michigan Law School 
has just completed his history of the 


American Bar Association under the 
auspices of the Survey of the Legal 
Profession, in which he describes three 
eras of the American Bar Association 
during its seventy-five years of exist- 
ence as: 

1. The Saratoga Era, beginning with 
the organization of the Association at 
Saratoga Springs, New York. The an- 
nual meetings of the highly selective 
group of lawyers were held at Sara- 
toga Springs for many years. The pur- 
pose at first was largely social. How- 
ever, as the Association grew, the mem- 
bers gradually considered more serious 
questions of professional and public in- 
terest. Raising the standards of legal 
education became an objective of the 
Association, committees began to func- 
tion, and by the end of this era at the 
turn of the Century, the Association 
had assumed leadership in studying 
important questions of professional 
and public interest. 

2. The National Expansion Era, be- 
ginning at the end of the Saratoga 
Era, was a period of increased com- 
mittee and section activity. The out- 
standing accomplishment of this era 
was the elevation of the standards of 
legal education under the _ inspired 
leadership of Honorable Elihu Root, 
former President of the Association, 
beginning in 1921. The American Bar 
Association assumed the accreditation 
of law schools, prescribing minimum 
standards for legal education, and pro- 
viding for inspection of law schools. 
Important sections, including Unau- 
thorized Practice, Judicial Adminis- 
tration, and many others, were organ- 
ized and began to function. This era 
brought thousands of new members, 
and lawyers recognized the value of the 
Association to its members and the 
public. 


3. The Era of Federation began 
with the new Constitution adopted at 
Boston in 1936, under which the House 
of Delegates includes representatives 
of all important legal organizations in 
the United States and direct represen- 
tations of the entire membership of the 
American Bar Association. Sections and 
committees have been added until now 
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the American lawyers are coordinating 
their efforts through the various legal 
organizations without formal integra- 
tion. Long range objectives of improv- 
ing judicial administration, legal as- 
sistance at low cost and no cost, im- 
proving legal education, extension of 
American citizenship training, pro- 
moting of peace through law and cor- 
relation of activities of the organized 
Bar have been adopted. 

Now we are celebrating our Diamond 
Jubilee Year—our 75th anniversary of 
the organization at Saratoga Springs in 
1878. Are we at the beginning of a new 
era? I confidently believe we are. What 
shall it be called? Another historian 
will search our record of achievements 
at the end of another 25 years and give 
it a name commensurate with achieve- 
ments. Why shouldn’t we name that 
era now? Should we not set our course 
and plan our goal for the next era of 
25 vears? 

I propose we designate the new epoch 
of our Association as “The Era of Na- 
tional Service.” Let us, then, consider 
our future objectives. I submit a five 
point program for your consideration 
during our Diamond Jubilee year: 

1. Develop our property in Chicago 
as the American Bar Center which is 
now the official name of the permanent 
home of the American Bar Association, 
by unanimous action of the Board of 
Governors at its November 21st meet- 
ing. 

The Center will centralize the opera- 
tional activities of the Association, and 
it will constitute the correlating agency 
for affiliated organizations throughout 
the United States. All Bar Association 
reports, documents and _ publications 
will be housed in the Bar Research 
Center and made available for reference 
and research. In addition, the Center 
will initiate research in, and stimulate 
study of, the long range objectives of 
the American Bar Association, includ- 
ing the administration of justice, ade- 
quacy of legal services to all citizens, 
legal education (pre-legal and _ post 
graduate), admissions to the Bar, 
standards of professional conduct, un- 
authorized practice of law, supremacy 


of law in international relations and 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
representative democracy. Moreover, 
the Center will provide a clearing house 
for similar research projects under- 
taken by legal centers, law schools and 
other institutions. For the first time 
in the history of the legal profession 
of the United States the American Bar 
Association will have the physical and 
library facilities to enable it to ac- 
complish its objectives and to fulfill 
its responsibilities. 

2. The American Bar Association 
should represent the great majority of 
the lawyers of the United States and 
not a minority of one-fourth, as at 
present. We have grown steadily in 
these 75 years through selective mem- 
bership, but 50,000 members is not 
enough. We need to have more members 
for the benefit of the lawyers them- 
selves and for greater national service, 
influence and prestige. The American 
Bar Association should speak for all 
lawyers of the United States. It should 
be a model for all Bar Associations 
throughout the world. 


To achieve this goal I urge earnest 
and careful consideration of the “unit” 
membership. This is similar to the plan 
of the American Medical and Ameri- 
can Dental Association, whereby when 
a member is accepted by his local as- 
sociation he receives a bill for his local, 
state and national dues. We could pro- 
vide the additional safeguard of a fur- 
ther check by the ABA Admissions 
committee of each state. We have a 
strong Special Committee now working 
on this problem. 

3. Banks have a system of insuring 
deposits. Practically all business or- 
ganizations require fidelity bonds for 
officials and employees handling money. 
Now and then a lawyer embezzles his 
client’s funds. Why shouldn’t each of 
us pay a small sum annually to provide 
indemnity for losses of client’s money 
entrusted to members of our profes- 
sional organizations? Lawyers of at 
least three provinces of Canada have 
voluntarily created an indemnity fund 
for such purpose and the leaders tell 
me it is the best public relations they 
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have. I believe the American Bar As- 
sociation should give serious considera- 
tion to this idea. I am confident such 
action will elevate our profession in 
public esteem and prevent losses by 
reason of the few who go wrong. 

4. We should extend low cost and 
no cost legal assistance to those unable 
to pay and of low income, throughout 
the United States. Moreover, the or- 
ganized Bar Associations should ad- 
minister the program without federal 
or state subsidies. 

5. We should continue to improve 
the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. The administration of criminal 
justice in certain localities is a dis- 
grace. A system of criminal justice that 
permits state or national organized 
crime requires immediate attention. 

Our state judicial systems demand 
constant improvement. Judicial offices 
should be removed from politics. We 
should provide adequate salaries, as- 
surance of tenure and adequate pro- 
visions for retirement. 

Many lawyers working individually 
and through the organized bar have 
improved our judicial system, but ju- 
dicial and legal reforms are not keep- 
ing pace with the rapid economic, social 
and political changes. It will serve no 
useful purpose to count our good deeds 
—and there are many—but we must, 
in the interest of survival, give lib- 
erally of our time and our funds to 
maintain and improve our system of 
law. We believe in peaceful changes. 
We abhor radicalism. Lawyers general- 
ly are very conservative. For example, 
I do not favor such radical measures 
as I learned of in the Middle East this 
summer. Leading lawyers and judges 
related with much satisfaction that a 
successful strike of lawyers and judges 
had just been concluded in Lebanon. 
Upon inquiry, I found that when Parlia- 
ment had delegated all family law 
matters to ecclesiastical authorities, 
the lawyers and judges went on a 
strike and refused to try any cases 
until the issue was re-referred to Par- 
liament for further consideration. The 
strike lasted approximately three 


months, when the ruler decided that 


the issue would be re-committed to 
Parliament, whereupon the lawyers 
and judges resumed the trial of cases. 
They proudly boasted of a successful 
strike. 


LEADERSHIP AND OPTIMISM 


Crucial times and unjust attacks 
upon our sacred institutions have at 
all periods in our history produced 
great leaders of the bar, dedicated to 
the preservation of individual liberties 
and ideals of justice. 

It was a lawyer who wrote in the 
Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights . . . that to preserve 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men.” 


It was an unknown lawyer from 
Philadelphia who volunteered to de- 
fend an humble printer who had the 
courage to challenge the decisions of a 
royal governor in his simple newspaper, 
and won for him immortal fame in 
establishing the principle of freedom 
of the press. 

Another lawyer’s words still resound 
through the years: “I care not what 
course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death.” 

Collectively, it was the members of 
the American Bar Association who 
rose in unison to challenge the au- 
thority of a President of the United 
States who advoeated “packing the 
Supreme Court.” 

I do not believe all of the great 


BOOKS WANTED 


The Florida State University Library. 
Tallahassee, needs the following to com- 
plete its holdings: 


Florida Session Laws 
1879, 1881, 1883 
Florida Legislative Journals 
1822, 1879, 1883, 1887, 1891, 
1893, 1895, 1912 
Any person willing to give or sell any 
of these volumes will please advise: 
THE LIBRARIAN 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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SUCCESS 


Success as a lawyer is made 
more rapid and more certain by 
the selection of the proper work- 
ing tools. They help win cases. 


It has been our pleasure and 
privilege to supply the Bench 
and Bar of Florida with the best 
in lawbooks since the founding 
of this Company in 1882. We 
especially recommend the fol- 
lowing publications to help you 
win more cases . . . more easily: 


American Jurisprudence 
® American Law Reports 


@ American Law Reports, 
2d Series 


Permanent A.L.R. Digest 


® Remington on Bankruptcy 


Couch: Cyclopedia of 
Insurance Law 


@ U. S. Supreme Court 
Digest, Annotated 


U. S. Supreme Court 
Reports, L. ed. 


We shall be happy to supply further 
information about any of these pub- 
lications upon request, without obli- 
gation to you. 


The Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Company 
Rochester 14, New York 


leaders of the legal profession are gone. 
We still have such stalwarts as Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Judge 
Harold R. Medina, John W. Davis, 
Reginald Heber Smith and others who 
champion the,cause of freedom and 
fight to preserve the principles of our 
constitutional form of government. 
They do not hesitate to point out the 
defects in our system of justice and to 
fight for the necessary reforms. But 
there are too few such leaders. 


I am very confident that the average 
American lawyer is willing to trust 
leaders of such stature and to give of 
his means to maintain a system of 
justice that preserves the individual 
rights of the free citizen and safe- 
guards the ideals that make our pro- 
fession great. Yes, our profession is 
changing but the great issues at stake 
should encourage us to achieve even 
greater accomplishments in the future. 


Some have warned that Western 
civilization, like others before, will fall. 
I do not believe such a failure is in- 
evitable, but I do feel it is especially 
the responsibility of the lawyer to 
preserve the ideals of justice. Isolated 
speeches will not accomplish the tasks 
—neither will high sounding resolu- 
tions of the bar. Lawyers, individually 
and collectively, must rise up again to 
defend those values which we believe 
to be eternal. 


Missing Heirs, Legatees 
or Owners 


Attorneys seldom have time or facilities 
to search for missing or unknown heirs, 
legatees, owners of property, and missing 
links in chains of title. 


Our international organization, estab- 
lished more than thirty-seven years, spe- 
cializes in such investigations, as well as 
searches for missing owners of dormant 
bank accounts, terminated trusts, real 
estate, and leaseholds. 


Our business is conducted upon a con- 
tingent basis; and we cooperate with at- 
torneys under ethical standards, without 
expense to the forwarder. Inquiries are 
solicited. 


WwW. C. COX & COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THE JUNIOR BAR SECTION 


By MELVYN B. FRUMKES 


The reins of the Junior Section of 
The Florida Bar were taken over from 
President Ed Rood of Tampa by Mal- 
lory E. Horne of Tallahassee at the 
annual meeting, April 4, 1953. 

The meeting, at which there were 
over 150 members present, took place 
at a luncheon in the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel the last day of the Florida Bar 
Convention. Pressure of time dictated 
a policy of interrupting the meal, doing 
away with a regular meeting, and pro- 
ceeding with the important business of 
electing officers. 

Elected were Thomas H. Barkdull, 
Jr., Miami, President-Elect; Jack Clark, 
St. Petersburg, Secretary; J. Rex Far- 
rior, Tampa, Treasurer. 

Those elected to the board of gover- 
nors are, from the Ist judicial circuit, 
Edward F. Wicke; from the 2nd circuit, 
Roy T. Rhodes; from the third circuit, 
John E. Norris; the fourth circuit, 
C. T. Boyd, Jr., and Ralph H. Martin; 
the fifth circuit, Vergil L. Milbrath; 
the sixth circuit, Sam H. Mann, Jr.; 
the seventh circuit, Howell W. Melton; 
the eighth circuit, Benmont Tench, Jr.; 
the ninth circuit, Elmer O. Friday, Jr.; 
the tenth circuit, Robert P. Dunty, Jr.; 
the eleventh circuit, William R. Colson, 
Joseph A. Gassen and Robert C. Ward; 
the twelfth circuit, Gordon B. Knowles; 
the thirteenth circuit, William T. Fus- 
sell and Ralph L. Rousseau, Jr.; the 
fourteenth circuit, John S. Rawls; the 
fifteenth circuit, John E. Morris, Jr. 
and Paul G. Rogers; the sixteenth cir- 
cuit, M. Ignatius Lester. 

Mallory Horne presented to Ed Rood 
a certificate of appreciation for the out- 
standing job he did as President of the 
Junior Bar section. A resolution was 
introduced expressing appreciation to 
all the outgoing officers for their ef- 
forts and their fine contributions to 
The Florida Bar. It was accepted unan- 
imously. 


Mallory Horne, a former associate of 
the firm of Caldwell, Parker, Foster 
and Wigginton and now a partner in 


the firm of Horne and Rhodes is a 
graduate of the University of Florida, 
College of Law. While at the University 
of Florida, he was elected to member- 
ship in Florida Blue Key, honorary 
leadership fraternity, was chancellor 
of the Honor Court, president of his 
law class, member of the president’s 
cabinet and national representative, 
Delta Theta Phi Legal fraternity. He 
graduated in 1950. From 1943 until 
1945 he served as a pilot in the U. S. 
Air Force. 

In Tallahassee, Horne is on the board 
of directors of the Exchange Club, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Tallahassee Bar Association. Before 
being elected President of the Junior 
Section of The Florida Bar he served 
as secretary. He is a Mason and an 
Elk. He is married to Anne Livingston 
and has two children. 

President-elect Thomas H. Barkdull, 
Jr., is a long time citizen of Dade 
County and is associated with the firm 
of Sibley and Davis in Miami Beach. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Florida, College of Law, in the class of 
1949. While at the University of Flor- 
ida he belonged to Kappa Alpha Order 
and Phil Delta Phi Legal Fraternity, 
served in the president’s cabinet, on 
the executive council and as chancellor 
of the Honor Court. He served two 
and a half years in the U. S. Air 
Force before entering the University 
of Florida. 


Barkdull’s activities in bar work in- 
clude serving on the board of directors, 
as vice-president, and as president of 
the Dade County Junior Bar Associa- 
tion; was member of the convention 
committee, and ethics committee of The 
Florida Bar; was member of the legal 
aid and lawyers referral committee of 
the National Junior Bar Conference, 
member of the unauthorized practice 
of law committee of the junior section 
of The Florida Bar. Before becoming 
president-elect, he served as secretary 
of The Florida Bar, junior section. 
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CANONS 
OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


CANON 32. THE LAWYER’S DUTY IN ITS LAST 
ANALYSIS. 


No client, corporate or individual, however powerful, nor any 
cause, civil or political, however important, is entitled to receive 
nor should any lawyer render any service or advice involving dis- 
loyalty to the law whose ministers we are, or disrespect of the 
judicial office, which we are bound to uphold, or corruption of any 
person or persons exercising a public office or private trust, or 
deception or betrayal of the public. When rendering any such im- 
proper service or advice, the lawyer invites and merits stern and 
just condemnation. Correspondingly, he advances the honor of 
his profession and the best interests of his client when he renders 
service or gives advice tending to impress upon the client and his 
undertaking exact compliance with the strictest principles of moral 
law. He must also observe and advise his client to observe the 
statute law, though until a statute shall have been construed and 
interpreted by competent adjudication, he is free and is entitled 
to advise as to its validity and as to what he conscientiously be- 
lieves to be its just meaning and extent. But above all a lawyer 
will find his highest honor in a deserved reputation for fidelity to 
private trust and to public duty, as an honest man and as a 


patriotic and loyal citizen. 
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THE LEGAL INSTITUTES PROGRAM OF 
THE FLORIDA BAR 


The new personnel of the Legal In- 
stitutes Committee of The Florida Bar 
is undertaking the task of providing 
more and better Legal Institutes 
throughout the State. In the past, and 
especially during the past twelve 
months, this Committee of your Bar 
has promoted an excellent, expanding 
program. The Committee seeks and in- 
vites the criticisms, suggestions and 
ideas of all members of The Florida 
Bar as to occasions appropriate for 
Legal Institutes, and the addition of 
new or additional speakers and sub- 
jects on the available panel of speakers 
for these meetings. This is a program 
truly by and for the Bar. It is avail- 
able to every local association through- 
out the State and will be sensitive to 
the desires and ideas of the members 
of The Florida Bar. The name and 
address of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appear below. Your communica- 
tions relative to this program will be 
received with appreciation and will be 
given prompt consideration. 


COMING INSTITUTES 
Institutes definitely scheduled. and 
arranged for as of April 30, are: 


May 2—At Stetson University in De- 
Land in conjunction with the An- 
nual Law Day of the Stetson Col- 
lege of Law, Judge J. A. H. Mur- 
phree of Gainesville will speak on 
“Pre-Trial Conferences” at 1:30 
o’clock P.M. and E. Dixie Beggs of 
Pensacola will speak on ‘“Declara- 
tory Judgments” at 2:30 o’clock 
P.M. 


May 14—In Jacksonville, at noon lunch- 
eon in the George Washington 
Hotel, the Jacksonville Bar As- 
sociation will conduct an Institute 
on “Practice and Problems of Di- 
vorce”, Thomas Jefferson Collins, 
of St. Petersburg, will speak on 
“Divorce Practice and Procedure” 
and Paul R. Scott of Miami on 
“Tax Implications in Alimony, Di- 
vorce and Property Settlements”, 


to be followed by a panel discussion 
period. 

May 16—In Orlando at the Ballroom of 
the San Juan Hotel, the Orange 
County Bar Association in coop- 
eration with The Florida Bar, will 
hold an Institute commencing at 
9 o’clock A.M. At that hour, Jack 
F. Wayman of Jacksonville will 
speak on the subject of “Discov- 
ery”; at 11:15 A.M., Judge Jack 
F. White, County Judge of Pinellas 
County, will speak on the subject 
“Probate Procedure” and at 2:30 
P.M. Judge Joseph S. White, Cir- 
cuit Judge of the Fifteenth Ju- 
dicial Circuit, will speak on the 
subject of “Pre-Trial Conference”. 
At the conclusion of the last dis- 
cussion there will be the added in- 
ducement of an informal social 
session from 5 to 6 o’clock P.M. 


May 21—In Daytona Beach, at the 
County Building at 7:30 P. M., the 
Volusia County Bar Association 
will have a Legal Institute. The 
subject will be “Legal Aid.” The 
speaker will be Harry Kincaid of 
Jacksonville. 

On Friday, July 10, the Tampa- 
Hillsborough County Bar Association 
will hold a joint meeting with the Pi- 
nellas County Bar Association in Tam- 
pa, and plans are presently being for- 
mulated for the conduct of a Legal In- 
stitutes program during the afternoon 
and evening of that day. Additional re- 
ports of this program will be made in 
a later publication. 


RECENT INSTITUTES 
The recent Convention of The Flori- 
da Bar at the Hollywood Beach Hotel 
was replete with many Institute pro- 
grams designed to promote Continuing 
Legal Education among the Bar of the 
State of Florida. 


During the afternoon of April 2, the 
following Institutes were conducted: 

Panel on “Building a Law Practice” 
composed of Cody Fowler and Donn 
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Gregory both of Tampa, Winston E. 
Arnow of Gainesville and Bert H. Lane 
of Pensacola. 

Panel on “Estate and Gift Taxes” 
composed of Douglas D. Felix of Miami, 
John W. Donahoo of Jacksonville, H. N. 
Roth of Orlando and William H. Wolfe 
of Clearwater. 

Panel on “Federal Income Tax” com- 
posed of Lucius A. Buck and James P. 
Hill, both of Jacksonville, Chester H. 
Ferguson, of Tampa, Amos E. Jackson 
of Palm Beach, Maurice Survis of Mi- 
ami Beach, and Joel R. Wells, Jr. of 
Orlando. 

Panel on “Closing a Real Estate 
Transaction” consisting of a skit under 
the direction of Charles E. Booth of 
Daytona Beach. 

Panel on “Your Real Estate Practice” 
composed of C. Clyde Atkins and Lyle 
D. Holcomb, both of Miami, Robert S. 
Hewitt of West Palm Beach, and Flet- 
cher G. Rush, Jr., of Orlando. 


On April 3, the following Institute 
programs were presented: 

Phillip D. O’Connell of West Palm 
Beach spoke on the subject “Prosecut- 
ing A Criminal Case” and Zach H. 
Douglas of Jacksonville spoke on the 
subject “Defending A Criminal Case” 
at the Institute on Criminal Law and 
Procedure. 

At the Institute on Taxation, Marion 
N. Fisher of New York City spoke on 
the subject “The Impact of Taxes on 
Small Business’, and this Institute also 
presented a Panel on “Public Informa- 
tion Program of Tax Section, The Flor- 
ida Bar” composed of Michel G. Em- 
manuel of Tampa, William A. Hamilton 
of Jacksonville, Professor Richard B. 
Stephens, University of Florida, Col- 
lege of Law and a Panel on “Practice 
and Procedure before the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Including the Re- 
organization Plan” composed of Nor- 
man Stallings of Tampa, and Laurie 
W. Tomlinson, Edwin E. Barnes, Miller 
T. Hollingsworth and Homer T. Jones, 
all of Jacksonville. 

The Institute on Probate Law, pre- 
sided over by Judge Richard P. Robbins 
of West Palm Beach, presented D. H. 
Redfearn of Miami speaking on the 


subject “Important Points to be Con- 
sidered in the Drafting of Wills’, as 
well as a Panel on “Problems in Pro- 
bate Law” composed of Judge Robbins, 
Judge Frank B. Dowling of Miami, 
Cecil C. Bailey of Jacksonville, and J. 
Thomas Gurney of Orlando. 


On April 4, there was presented an 
Institute on Trials presided over by 
E. Dixie Beggs of Pensacola and con- 
sisting of Harry A. Gair of New York 
City speaking on the subject “Trial 
Problems of the Plaintiff in a Tort 
Action” and Theodore Kiendl of New 
York City speaking on the subject 
“Trial Problems of the Defendant in 
a Tort Action”, as well as an Institute 
on Taxation sponsored by the Tax Sec- 
tion of The Florida Bar and presenting 
a Panel on “State and Local Taxes” 
composed of Ben C. Willis and Charles 
Tom Henderson both of Tallahassee, 
Philip Goldman of Miami and William 
M. Goza, Jr., of Clearwater, followed 
by an address on the subject “The Out- 
look for Federal Taxes” delivered by 
Hon. Elbert P. Tuttle, General Counsel, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The final Institute presented at the 
Convention consisted of a Judicial Panel 
conducted April 4, which was presided 
over by Darrey A. Davis of Miami 
Beach and composed of Hon. Louie 
Strum, U. S. Court of Appeals, 5th. 
Circuit; Hon. Harold R. Medina, U. S. 
Court of Appeals, 2nd. Circuit; Hon. 
Bryan Simpson, U. S. District Court, 
Southern District of Florida; Hon. 
Elwyn Thomas, Associate Justice, Su- 
preme Court of Florida; and Hon. C. E. 
Chillingworth, Judge of the 15th Ju- 
dicial Circuit of the State of Florida. 


In addition to the many, varied and 
excellent Institute programs conducted 
at the Convention there have been the 
following Institutes held since the last 
report: 

Hon. Elwyn Thomas, Associate Jus- 
tice, Supreme Court of Florida, ad- 
dressed the Luncheon meeting of the 
Tampa-Hillsborough County Bar As- 
sociation on the subject “Preparation 
and Procedure in Appeals” on April 
10, at Tampa. 
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Participating at the Miami Insur- 
ance Conference conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Miami at Miami Beach, April 
17, were J. Velma Keen of Tallahassee, 
speaking on the subject “State Admin- 
istrative Agencies; Appearances Be- 
fore and Procedures Thereof” and 
George W. Ericksen of Tampa speak- 
ing on the subject “Practice Before 
Federal Administrative Agencies’’. 


PLANNING LEGAL INSTITUTES 

Planning and conducting a Legal In- 
stitute is even simplier to do than to 
read about here. The President, appro- 
priate Committee Chairman or other 
designated representative of any local 
Bar association has to do little more 
than to provide the time and place for 
an Institute Meeting (together with 
such publicity and promotion as may 
be desired) and contact the Legal In- 
stitutes Committee of The Florida Bar 
to advise of the speakers and subjects 
preferred. The Legal Institutes Commit- 
tee will arrange for and provide those 
speakers chosen and who are available. 

The pamphlet containing a list of the 
speakers and the subjects available is 
currently being revised to set forth 


the names and addresses of the new 
officers of The Florida Bar and person- 
nel of the Legal Institutes Committee. 
Copies of this pamphlet will shortly be 
available and will be promptly dis- 
patched to anyone requesting the same. 

It is hoped that there will be an- 
nounced in this space the names of new 
and additional speakers and subjects 
available for Legal Institutes Pro- 
grams. To this end, your cooperation 
and assistance with suggestions and 
advice of your willingness to partici- 
pate in programs, are earnestly solic- 
ited. 

Remember, these programs are avail- 
able to you from your Bar Association. 
If you fail to take advantage of the 
opportunity to keep abreast of late de- 
velopments and modern trends through 
Legal Institutes, don’t blame The Flor- 
ida Bar, blame yourself! For all in- 
formation concerning planning your 
Legal Institute and arranging for your 
speakers, contact 

DONN GREGORY, Chairman 
Legal Institutes Committee 
301-4 Wallace S. Bldg., Annex 
Tampa 2, Florida 


WE ARE equipped to give you prompt, efficient 
and economical service in printing your legal 
briefs. Twenty years of experience and know- 
how enable us to produce a printed brief at 
the low price of $3.00 per printed page. Send 
your next brief to Rosse—and see how easy it 
is to be satisfied. 


PRINTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ROSE BLDG. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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BUNDLING AND THE LAW 


A Footnote to American Social! History 
HENRY L. WALKER* 


A widespread social amenity among 
the rustics of the northern part of the 
country in colonial times and the early 
days of the Republic, was the curious 
practice of bundling. To bundle, in this 
sense, is defined as “to occupy the same 
bed without undressing; said of a man 
and woman, especially during court- 
ship. According to G. E. Howard (His- 
tory of Matrimonial Institutions), the 
custom of bundling, and the similar 
Dutch custom of queesting, prevailed 
in the less sophisticated portions of 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and also in Wales, 
Treland, and Scotland.”’! 


The justification for the custom ad- 
vanced by the stern moralists among 
whom it flourished, was that it saved 
firewood, and that bed was about the 
only place in an early American farm- 
house where the young people could 
have any privacy for courtship. In ad- 
dition to being a form of love-making 
or courting, bundling seems also to 
have been used as a convenience due to 
the lack of beds or accommodations for 
persons travelling through the country 
districts. There are many travellers’ 
accounts of being casually put to bed 
with a daughter of the househokl? 


Of course, any custom which could 
so readily be abused as this one, could 
not find much support among the 
fierce Calvinist clergy of the period. 


*Member of the District of Columbia 
Bar: General Solicitor, Southern Railway 
System; Lecturer at National University 
School of Law, Washington, D. C. 

1Webster, NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICT. (2d Ed., 1944). Substantially sim- 
ilar definitions appear in OXFORD ENG- 
LISH DICT.; Bouvier, LAW DICT.; 9C. J. 
1004; and 2 AM. & ENG. ENCYC. OF LAW 
649. In several of these works there is 
quoted a passage from Washington’s Irv- 
ing’s KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK (1809): “Van  Corlear 
stopped occasionally in the villages to 
eat pumpkin pies, dance at country 
ec and bundle with the Yankee 
asses.” 


Indeed, many of these preached vio- 
lently against the practice. But it was 
strongly defended by many of the 
older women, who contended that it 
was necessary in order to get their 
daughters married off. 

Like the preachers, the courts were 
highly unsympathetic with the practice. 
There are only three reported cases 
dealing with it, two of them being at 
nisi prius. Although bundling had 
passed its hey-day by the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, all three reported 
cases were decided later—two of them 
much later. In each of the three cases 
a father sued to recover damages for 
his daughter’s seduction. In each of 
them the seducer defended on the 
ground that the offense occurred while 
bundling, that the father permitted this 
practice, and that he was therefore 
guilty of connivance, tacit consent, or 
at least negligence. This defense was 
sustained in each case. 

In Seagar v. Sligerland, 2 Caines 219 
(1805), the jury gave a verdict of $450 
for the father. But on appeal the Su- 
preme Court of New York reversed the 
judgment in favor of the father. It 
said. 

“But when the father consents or 
connives at the criminal intercourse, 
he seeks with very ill grace a retribu- 
tion in damages. Volenti non fit in- 


2The custom in both its aspects is the 
subject of the learned treatise, H. R. 
Stiles, BUNDLING—ITS ORIGIN, PROG- 
RESS, AND DECLINE IN AMERICA 
(1871). It is also discussed extensively 
in William Graham Sumner’s classic 
FOLKWAYS (1906), 525-529. 

The comedy PURSUIT OF HAPPI- 
NESS. a Broadway hit of the 1930’s, by 
Lawrence and Armina Langer, features 
bundling as practiced in Connecticut dur- 
ing the Revolution. The foreword to the 
printed edition of the play (1934) con- 
tains a brief but informative discussion 
of the custom. 


Rhys Davies, THE BLACK VENUS 


(1946), is a racy novel about the custom 
in Wales, where it was known as caru 
yn y gwely, or courting in bed. 
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juria. If he be not particeps criminis, 
he is something very like it. His as- 
surance in coming here for redress can 
be equalled only by the indifference 
with which he submitted to the sacri- 
fice of his daughter’s chastity. We lay 
out of view the custom which it is 
agreed prevails in that part of the 
country, for young people, who are 
courting, to sleep together; nor can we 
conceive why this custom has been 
pressed into the plaintiff’s service. If 
it furnishes an excuse for his careless- 
ness, or his daughter’s indiscretion, it 
is some apology also for the defendant. 
At any rate, parents who countenance, 
or take no pains to abolish, at least 
within their own walls, a practice so 
indecorous or dangerous, have no right 
to complaint, or ask satisfaction for 
consequences which must so naturally 
follow from it.” 


Hollis v. Wells, 5 Pa. Law J. 30, 
3 Clark 169, was tried in the Court 
of Common Pleas of Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1845. Charging the 
jury, the Court said: 

“Much has been said by the plain- 
tiff’s counsel about the custom in 
courtship which he has denominated 
‘bundling’. He has said that this cus- 
tom prevails very generally in the part 
of the country where these parties re- 
side. This may be so, but I am unwill- 
ing to believe it. If it is so, it is time 
the custom should be abolished. Even 
if this custom does prevail, it furnishes 
no excuse for the plaintiff’s careless- 
ness, or his daughter’s indiscretion. If 
it be any excuse, it would extend equal- 


ly to all concerned, and the defendant 
might claim his portion of protection 
under it also. **** A man who takes no 
pains to abolish this custom in his own 
house, has no right to complain of con- 
sequences which most naturally follow.” 


Verdict was for the defendant. 


Graham v. Smith, 1 Edm. Sel. Cas. 
267, was tried in the Circuit Court 
of Orange County, New York, in 1846. 
The report of the case (by the judge 
who presided at the trial) states that 
in answer to the defense that plaintiff 
could not recover because he had per- 
mitted defendant and his daughter to 
bundle, “several witnesses — among 
them three married women, who were 
mothers, and the wives of respectable 
farmers in the neighborhood—testified 
that that manner of courtship was the 
universal custom of the country; and 
one of the married women, who was 
fifty-six years old, said that such had 
been the custom since she was young; 
and she added, ‘they sit in a room, 
alone, and blow out the candle, and 
having a bed in the room is no killing 
matter.’ ” 


The court charged the jury that it 
had long been well settled law in that 
state that a father who permitted this 
custom could not recover damages when 
it resulted in seduction (evidently re- 
ferring to Seagar v. Sligerland, supra). 
He went on: 

“Some of the early settlers of this 
country, from the continent of Europe, 
had brought with them the immodest 
and dangerous custom which had been 
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proved in this case, and about the time 
of the Revolution it was generally pre- 
valent in the Dutch settlements on both 
sides of the Hudson river, insomuch 
that the idea that there was anything 
wrong in it, did not prevail to a great 
extent, and even mothers thought it 
was ‘no killing matter’ to subject their 
young unmarried daughters to tempta- 
tion, and behold them, without concern, 
surrounded by all the appliances to a 
fall from virtue. 

“Fortunately, however, the rule of 
law referred to, rigidly enforced as it 
has been, and the advancing refine- 
ment and education of the people have 
caused the almost entire extinction of 
the custom. From the facts of this trial, 
it would, however, seem that the re- 
mains of it still linger in the land— 
back in the woods, and among the 
mountains, not habitually accessible to 
the moving, advancing world outside. 

“But however great or limited its 


prevalence, it affords no excuse for a 
parent’s remissness, or for his heed- 
lessness as to his daughter’s chastity 
—forms no exception to the rule that 
his consent to, or connivance at, her 
fall, deprives him of all remedy for 
the consequences.” 

Verdict was for the defendant. And 
with this verdict, a little more than a 
hundred years ago, bundling disap- 
peared from the law reports.* 


3Except for a passing mention by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, sixty 
years later. In State v. Whitley, 141 N.C. 
823, 53 S.E. 820 (1906), a seduction pros- 
ecution, the court discussed the probative 
force of evidence of immodest acts by 
the prosecutrix as bearing on whether 
she was a virtuous woman before her 
seduction by the defendant. The court 
pointed out that much depended on the 
customs prevalent in her social environ- 
ment, and illustrated: “‘ ‘Bundling’, where 
it is the custom, is no proof of immorality, 
though it would be strong evidence where 
such custom is unknown.” 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM SUSTAINS 
DEMOCRACY 


By THOMAS D. BAILEY, State Superintendent of Education 


The genius of people for self-govern- 
ment must rest in their knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and their moral and ethi- 
cal concepts and convictions. Without 
knowledge — without understanding — 
without moral and ethical standards, 
the inhabitants of any country will be- 
come easy prey to persuasive demagog- 
uery and totalitarian controls. . 

To instill these attributes in the chil- 
dren of America—to prepare our people 
for the task of self-government, for the 
responsibility of analysis and wise de- 
cisions, so that America will remain 
strong and free—are some of the prin- 
cipal purposes of American education. 

At a Conference on Defense and Citi- 
zenship Training, held in Tallahassee, 
in July of last year, the Conference 
prefaced its final report with this sound 
statement: 


“The ultimate purpose of education 
at all times and in all places has been 
to perpetuate, maintain, and improve 
the chosen life of a people.” 

The statement, of course, is true. The 
American public schools have an op- 
portunity and an obligation to perpetu- 
ate, maintain, and improve our demo- 
cratic way of life, the chosen way of 
life of our people. This is a unique op- 
portunity for service which has been 
given the public schools; for under our 
system of education for all, the schools 
have in their care all of the children of 
all of the people, without regard to 
political background, race, religion, or 
social standing. 

Wisely we established early in the 
development of the United States the 
principle of universal education, recog- 
nizing that only an educated and in- 
formed people can maintain a democ- 
racy. The entire principle of Democ- 
racy, it seems to me, is based on that 
predicate—that our people will be in- 
formed, will be understanding, and will 
have the competence to make wise de- 
cisions affecting themselves and their 


neighbors. Under the terms of this defi- 
nition, the public school is one of the 
corner stones of democracy. 

The schools work with children dur- 
ing their formative years, when they 
are most impressionable and most easily 
influenced. The attitudes, ideals, and 
motivations which through school ex- 
periences become a part of the spiritual 
make-up of children and youth, usually 
are persistent and foreshadow the fu- 
ture character patterns of the nation. 
It is highly important to the future of 
democracy and to our country’s future 
peace, prosperity and security that 
these ideals and these motivations shall 
be based on truth and intelligent under- 
standings of truth. 

If the public school, then, is a princi- 
pal agency for the maintenance and 
perpetuation of our democratic way of 
life, one of the primary functions of 
the school is the development in our 
children of the necessary understand- 
ing and respect for the democratic 
method and the ability to live in a 
democratic society. It calls, too, for the 
development in our youth of the ability 
to study our democratic pattern, im- 
prove it where necessary, and protect 
it from all aggressors when called upon 
for such service. 

Democracy, however, cannot’ be 
taught merely from textbooks or by 
rote. Democracy is a thing we live; it 
is the way we feel, the way we act 
and the way we think; a living thing 
which becomes a part of us. Giving our 
children experience in democratic school 
living is at the heart of every good edu- 
cational program. 


The public schools work to instill in 
children the concept of Democracy and 
appreciative recognition of democratic 
principles. Means toward these ends oc- 
cur not only in the teaching of the 
Pledge of Allegiance and by an under- 
standing of the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Consti- 
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tution of the United States. All of these, 
of course, are sound and basic vehicles 
for instruction about Democracy and 
America and form the keystone of this 
instruction; they are required before 
experience in living Democracy can be 
fully appreciated. 


Moreover, this teaching of the Ameri- 
can Way occurs also in the school prac- 
tice of voting for class officers and 
participation in local school student 
governments. It is worthy of note in 
this connection that more and more 
Florida schools are providing oppor- 
tunities for student participation in 
school government; many are _ intro- 
ducing the use of voting machines as 
preparation for responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 


Through experience gained by demo- 
cratic living in school the pupil learns 
to abide by majority decisions; grows 
in respect for law and its meaning; 
sees social significance in the trend of 
events and relates current issues to 
history of the past; values human 
rights and property rights within a 
framework of social control; and de- 
velops an understanding and apprecia- 


tion of American ideals, and American 
social and economic standards and ob- 
jectives. 

Experience in democratic living oc- 
curs in the classroom when students 
analyze issues and debate controversial 
questions. Experience in democratic 
living occurs on the playing field, in 
sports, and games as well as in class 
and extra-class educational activities. 

The very concept of free public edu- 
cation, in which a single classroom in- 
cludes students from varying ethnologi- 
cal, social, financial, and religious back- 
grounds and in which these pupils are 
learning how to live and to work to- 
gether, is preparation for Democratic 
living. The classroom itself is Democ- 
racy. 

In these classrooms, all over America, 
attitudes, motivations, and ideals are 
in formative process. How these are 
developed and crystallized will measure 
in large degree the future security of 
our American institutions and our ways 
of life. 

I am confident that, with the under- 
standing and support of the people of 
our state and nation, the schools will 
meet this challenge. 
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ATTORNEYS VS. ADMINISTRATORS 
IN ADOPTION 


By ROGER J. WAYBRIGHT, of the Jacksonville Bar 


When the economic depression of 
1929 resulted in the New Deal begin- 
ning in 1933, the heyday of veteran 
social workers Harry Hopkins and 
Frances Perkins on the national scene, 
and the institution of mammoth fed- 
eral-state programs of aid to the unem- 
ployed, the aged, the blind, dependent 
children, and the disabled, the whole 
picture of social welfare administration 
was radically changed in Florida and 
every other state. 

Dedicated zealots, trained by pioneer 
social workers in a few ingrown pro- 
fessional schools, fanned out all over 
the country to administer these new 
programs. Inevitably, their pole-star 
was over Washington. In those pro- 
grams affecting children, the compass 
needle swung toward the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which had piddled along 
quietly for many years, issuing little- 
read booklets, and now found its every 
whisper converted to a thunderous roar 
by its widely dispersed human ampli- 
fiers. 

Seizing the reins firmly, these apos- 
tles instigated reorganization of state 
administrative agencies, projecting 
them into fields of social welfare hav- 
ing no connection with the financial re- 
lief of the unemployed and unemploy- 
able. Florida’s state welfare board was 
reorganized! in 1937, and since then 
has extended its scope in all directions, 
guided by directives from the new 
Mecca. Much of this extension was bad- 
ly needed; many of these directives 
sound. However, as in every discipline 
when its practitioners spend too much 
time contemplating their own navels, 
occasionally the social workers in the 
Children’s Bureau failed to ask for or 
consider other points of view, and the 
standards they advocated failed to pro- 
tect individual human rights. In short, 
their failing is the failing inherent in 
the administrative process as distin- 
guished from the judicial process. 


One example of this is to be found 
in Florida’s adoption procedure. 


ADOPTION IN FLORIDA 

From 1885 until 1943, the circuit 
judges appointed guardians pendente 
lite or ad litem to represent the minor 
children in adoption proceedings. 

Since the attorneys who were usually 
appointed as guardians ad litem had no 
special training in the field, they made 
little or no investigation into the suit- 
ability of children or adoptive parents 
for satisfactory family relationships. 
About the only protection they gave 
adopted children, or adoptive parents, 
was to attempt to insure the legality 
of the proceedings. 

In 1943, with the approval of most 
lawyers, our adoption statute was re- 
written® to provide for a social study 
of the child and of the prospective 
adoptive parents by the state welfare 
board, and the filing of recommenda- 
tions with the court by that board.4 

In 1947, at the instigation of staff 
members of the state welfare board, 
and again with the approval of most 
lawyers, the statute was changed' to re- 
quire that board to file not only recom- 
mendations, but also a written state- 
ment of the facts found in its social in- 
vestigation and on which its recommen- 
dations are based. 


Such a procedure has resulted in 
greater protection for all persons con- 
cerned, and can hardly be criticized. 
But a good deal of criticism can be di- 
rected at the way the staff of the state 
department of public welfare® inter- 
prets the law. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ INTERPRETATION 

They file the statements of facts in 
the office of the clerk of the circuit 
court, where of course it is a public 
record open to the inspection of any- 
one until the final decree of adoption 
is entered.? But they refuse to send a 
copy of the statement of facts so filed 
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to the attorney for the petitioner, upon 
the ground that “such statements are 
prepared by this Department in its role 
as advisor to the Court for the use of 
the Judge and not at the request of 
attorneys for the petitioners. Besides, 
wholesale distribution of social his- 
tories, even among friends, does not 
quite comply with our interpretation of 
the Florida Adoption Act.’ 


In other words, the social workers on 
the staff of the department of public 
welfare conceive that the adoption pro- 
ceeding is a matter to be handled by 
them and the judge, from which the 
attorney for the adoptive parents is to 
be excluded as far as possible. 


This attitude has its genesis, no 
doubt, in the view of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau that adoption laws 
should provide that the report made 
to the court “should not be open to 
inspection by anyone, including the 
petitioners,” and that certain portions 
of the report submitted to the court 
“should be presumed to be immaterial 
to the court’s decision.’’® 


It is debatable whether, under the 
adoption statutes, the department of 
public welfare has any legal right to 
decline to send a copy of its statement 
of facts to the attorney for the pe- 
titioner,!° but that is not of importance. 


Standing alone, the refusal of the 
department to send a copy of its find- 
ings of facts to the petitioner’s attor- 
ney is only a minor irritation. The pe- 
titioner’s attorney may, if he chooses, 
have his stenographer make a copy for 
his office file, and retaliate by declin- 
ing to send to the department two 
copies of the interlocutory and final 
decrees of adoption, and notice of the 
final hearing, which that department 
desires for its files,!! thus putting the 
social workers to twice the inconveni- 
ence caused to himself. 


If, however, this policy of the de- 
partment is regarded as a trial balloon, 
to be followed by more effective meas- 
ures designed to freeze the attorney 
out of adoption proceedings entirely, it 
is time to blow the whistle. 


BASIC SIGNIFICANCE 


Once the attorney is squeezed out, 
the social workers will expect their 
recommendations to the court to be 
taken as gospel, since no skillful op- 
position can be expected ordinarily 
from the petitioner himself. The judge, 
who would hear only what the social 
workers want him to hear, except for 
the plaintive mumbling of the peti- 
tioner, would be a dignified rubber 
stamp. Whether the social workers 
would then be content, or would press 
on toward transferring the judge’s 
rudimentary function to an administra- 
tor in the department of public welfare 
itself, is speculative. 


Not even all attorneys would regard 
such a result as downright evil, if the 
sole effect of this was to deprive at- 
torneys of fees for representing pe- 
titioners in adoption proceedings. In 
other fields, traditionally the province 
of the lawyer, a particular specialized 
function has been handled so much 
better by practitioners of newer skills 
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that attorneys have been largely elimi- 
nated from the picture. 

But the implied claim of the social 
workers that they are so well trained 
and experienced that they are better 
equipped than lawyers to handle the 
specialized social and legal aspects of 
adoptions, and that their handling of 
them will be on a high professional 
plane equal to that of lawyers in pre- 
serving the individual rights of the 
people concerned, adding up to the con- 
clusion that social workers should 
handle adoption proceedings to the ex- 
clusion of lawyers, merits examination. 


ARE THEY WELL TRAINED 
AND EXPERIENCED? 


The social workers who make social 
investigations in adoption proceedings 
for the department of public welfare 
are classified as visitors, not as the 
higher echelon of child welfare workers. 
Eleven of them work full time making 
adoption investigations in the six heav- 
ily populated counties of Broward, 
Dade, Duval, Hillsborough, Palm Beach, 
and Pinellas. In the other 61 counties 
this work is done in addition to other 
work, the department estimating that 
the part-time work done in adoption 
cases in these 61 counties is the equiva- 
lent of the full-time work of eight visi- 
tors. In a year, these people who are 
equivalent to 19 visitors investigate 
1502 adoption petitions, spending an 
average of 18°34 hours on each case in- 
cluding all visits to the adoptive par- 
ents’ home, interviews with natural 
parents, attendance at hearings, etc.!* 

Of the eleven visitors who spend fuil 
time in adoption investigations in the 
six heavily populated counties, two are 
aged 25-30, two are in their late thir- 
ties, and seven are over 40; all are 
women, two being single, one a widow, 
and eight married; one had no college 
training, one had one year of college, 
two had two years, seven have bach- 
elor’s degrees, none had any training 
in a graduate school of social work; 
when they were first assigned to in- 
vestigate adoption cases, one had three 
years previous experience in some sort 
of social work (not necessarily with 


children), one had four years, one had 
five years, seven had six or more years, 
and one had none but had fourteen 
years experience in teaching and office 
work.!3 

Each of these visitors investigating 
adoption cases is paid $200-$250 per 
month.!# 

The contention of those who advocate 
reposing complete and exclusive reli- 
ance on the recommendations of the 
staff of the department of public wel- 
fare in adoption cases, on the premise 
that the social workers who make adop- 
tion investigations are superlatively 
well trained and experienced in this 
specialty, must be measured against 
the actual facts: the visitors who make 
the investigations are very nice people 
who have had no academic training in 
graduate schools of social work; their 
academic training in general colleges 
is often inferior in length to that of 
lawyers; their experience in social 
work before being assigned to adoption 
cases is not always extensive, and not 
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usually with children; they are under- 
paid and overworked, without time for 
the thorough sort of investigation we 
expect from them. Often their case- 
load is so heavy that they cannot make 
the first short visit to the home of the 
adoptive parents within the statutory 
time limit, and must ask for postpone- 
ment of the interlocutory hearing. 
Many become discouraged because of 
low pay and overwork, and look for 
greener pastures. 


ARE THEY PROFESSIONAL? 

Along with their implied claim to 
superior skill, the social workers assert 
that they too constitute a true profes- 
sion, objective in outlook, dedicated to 
the welfare of their clients, their com- 
pensation being secondary and _ inci- 
dental. Unfortunately for this asser- 
tion, social workers are the chief pro- 
ponents of civil service and tenure 
plans designed to protect them in sal- 
aried jobs against all but cataclysms. 
They are often the first to move on to 
a better job at higher pay, no matter 
how great the need for their services 
at the old job. Their clients are not 
usually regarded by them as persons 
whose aspirations and individual de- 
sires are to be given consideration, but 
too often as human statistics from 
another class, to have their lives or- 
dered by the social workers according 
to standards and norms, for the good 
of society. 

CONCLUSION 

The fault lies mainly with those of 
us who expect a complex, multi-million 
dollar public welfare program to be 
administered for virtually nothing, 
rather than with the harassed staff 
personnel of the department, but the 
result is that the promise of adequate 
social investigation in adoption cases, 
implicit in the 1943 revision of our 
statute, has not been fulfilled. And the 
department, even by the standards of 
those who are not lawyers, is far from 
being equipped entirely to displace 
lawyers in the adoption process. 

The attitude of the staff personnel 
of the department of public welfare in 
regard to this one small matter is only 


a minor surface irritation, but, diag- 
nosed as a symptom of a cancer which 
is rapidly permeating the administra- 
tive body, it should be subjected to the 
radiation of the policy-making state 
welfare board, and, if not there cured, 
to the scalpel of the legislature. 


FOOT-NOTES 


1. Fla. Laws 1937, c. 18285; carried for- 
ward as amended as Fla. Stat. c. 409. 

2. Fla. Laws 1885, c. 3594, § 3; carried 
forward with no significant change 
as Fla. Stat. 1941, § 72.04. 

3. Fla. Laws 1943, c. 21759; carried for- 
ward with minor changes as Fla. 
Stat. c. 72. 

4. Fla. Laws 1943, c. 21759, § 9; Fla. 
Stat. 1945, $ 72.15. 

5. Fla. Laws 1947, c. 23721, § 3; Fla. 
Stat. 72.15. 

6. Name changed from state welfare 
board by Fla. Laws 1951, c. 26957, 
§ 1, although the board which ad- 
ministers the department is still 
called the state welfare board. 

7. When they are sealed pursuant to 
Fla. Stat., § 72.27. 

8. Letter of the State Director of the 
Department of Public Welfare to the 
writer, dated Aug. 21, 1952. ““Whole- 
sale distribution” refers to sending 
one copy to the petitioner’s attorney. 

9. Essentials of Adoption Law and Pro- 
cedure, 16-17 (Pub. No. 331-1949). 
This amazing directive reads: “The 
law should specifically provide (1) 
this report, and the written recom- 
mendation and verified transcript of 
the birth certificate accompanying 
it and (2) the documentary evidence 
filed, indicating the termination of 
parental rights and the acquisition 
of the legal right to consent to the 
adoption by the legal guardian of the 
person of the child, the person stand- 
ing in loco parentis, or a public or 
private child-caring agency or insti- 
tution, should not be open to inspec- 
tion by anyone, including the peti- 
tioners, except upon the written order 
of the court. This order should re- 
cite a finding as to which portions, 
if any, contain information that is 
material to the court’s decision and 
adverse to the petition. Only the in- 
formation specified in the court’s 
findings should be released and its 
use should be restricted to the adop- 
tion proceedings. 

“All information and all testimony 
that discloses or tends to disclose the 
identity of the natural parents should 
be presumed to be immaterial to the 
court’s decision and excluded. In or- 
der to take care of the exceptional 
situation in which such information 
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and testimony may be necessary to 
afford an opportunity to present evi- 
dence, the law should provide that 
this presumption of immaiteriality 
may be overcome upon the written 
finding by the court that only 
through revelation of such identify- 
ing material will there be such an 
opportunity.” 


The statute does not specifically re- 
quire the sending of a copy. Fla. Stat. 
§ 72.15. It does, however, provide that 
“all proceedings herein shall be as 
in chancery and shall be governed by 
the same rules as in other chancery 
causes, except as may be herein ex- 
pressly changed or modified.” Fla. 
Stat. § 72.21. And the chancery rules 
require that a copy of “every plead- 
ing subsequent to the initial plead- 
ings ...and every... similar paper” 
be served on the attorney for “each 
party affected thereby”. Fla. Eq. 
Rules 6(a), (b). Since the statement 
of facts is part of the recommenda- 
tion, and the recommendation is in 
effect the answer of the department 
to the petition for adoption, it would 
seem that the statement of facts is 
a pleading or a similar paper, a copy 
of which should be served on the pe- 
titioner’s attorney. 


The state requires that one copy of 


12. 


13. 
14. 


the petition, one copy of the final 
decree, and notice of the interlocu- 
tory hearing be sent to the depart- 
ment. Fla. Stat. §§ 72.12(5), 72.18, 
72.29. It does not specifically require 
that even one copy of the interlocu- 
tory decree, or more than one copy 
of the final decree, or any notice of 
the final hearing, be so sent. 

Letter of the State Director of the 
Department of Public Welfare to the 
writer, dated Jan. 30, 1953. 

Supra, note 12. 

Supra, note 12. Except for the top 
eight people on the staff of the de- 
partment, no staff member can be 
paid more than $325 per month, by 
law. Of the 773 staff members work- 
ing in June 1952, 145 were paid $200 
or less, 514 $201-$250, 75 $251-$300, 
31 $301-$325. This low pay scale 
caused 34% of the staff to resign in 
the one year July 1, 1951-June 30, 
1952; and caused 598 persons to 
leave the department, and 484 new 
persons to be employed, in the two 
years ending ending Sept. 30, 1952. 
One family group receiving aid to 
dependent children was served by 17 
different case workers over a period 
of 36 months. Department of Public 
Welfare, “When You’re in Business 
or Running a Home or in Public 
Work” (pamphlet, 1953). 
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Life's Reeord Hosed 


JOHN DENT KENNEDY, who had 
his law offices on the property where 
he was born in 1905 at Fort Lauder- 
dale, died April 22 in New York. He 
had been ill for some time. 

Mr. Kennedy was the son of the late 
Dr. Thomas S. Kennedy, who was the 
first doctor to practice in Fort Lauder- 
dale. He had been active in law prac- 
tice and in public service for many 
years. His widow and a brother survive. 


JAMES CALHOUN ADKINS, SR., 
former mayor of Gainesville, died April 
22 after a heart attack. He had prac- 


ticed at Gainesville since 1907. He had 
represented Alachua county in the state 
legislature, had served as state attor- 
ney, and was mayor of Gainesville for 
two years. His widow, a daughter and 
a son are survivors. 


JOSEPH W. NICHOLS, who had 
practiced at Clearwater since 1928, col- 
lapsed in Judge VICTOR O. WEHLE’S 
courtroom and died on April 18. He was 
a graduate of Vanderbilt University 
and practiced at Trenton, Tenn., before 
moving to Clearwater. His widow, a 
daughter and a son are survivors. 
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WILLIAM A. LANE, Miami, chair- 
man of the Real Estate, Probate and 
Trust Division of the American Bar 
Association, presided at the division’s 
program at the Blue and Gray Re- 
gional meeting in Richmond May 4, 5 
and 6. The program was a discussion 
of “Estate Planning,” “Practical Sug- 
gestions for Drafting of Wills,” and 
“How Should Title to the Family Dwell- 
ing be Held.” PERRY A. NICHOLS, 
of Miami, attended the meeting and 
was a member of a panel on “Trial 
Tactics.” 


EDWARD B. ROOD of Tampa was 
the principal speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Manatee County Bar As- 
sociation on April 30 at Bradenton. He 
discussed trial of negligence cases from 
the plaintiff’s standpoint. 


Supreme Court Justice HAROLD 
SEBRING made the dedication ad- 
dress at opening of the new Carl S. 
Swisher gymnasium at Jacksonville 
Junior College. 


U. S. District Judge BRYAN SIMP- 
SON of Jacksonville was the honored 
guest at the monthly meeting of the 
Marion County Bar Association. 


MICHAEL J. BUSCENI appeared as 


the speaker representing The Florida 
Bar when 90 persons became natural- 
ized citizens in proceedings in U. S. 
District Court at Tampa. 

ALFRED AIRTH, member of the 
Board of Governors of The Florida Bar, 
has been elected president of the Su- 
wannee County Chamber of Commerce. 


EARL C. BRANNING, formerly of 
Tampa, has opened law offices at 
Venice. 


CROSBY GRAY III has been ap- 
pointed city judge of Gulfport. 


ARTHUR JOE GRANT, Stetson 
University graduate, has been ap- 
pointed assistant attorney general of 
Alabama. 


GLEN W. MARTIN has been ap- 
pointed city attorney of DeLand, ef- 
fective April 1. 


DONALD K. CARROLL, a member 
of the House of Delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, has been selected 
to direct a campaign among Jackson- 
ville lawyers to raise funds for the 
American Bar Center in Chicago. 
President Robert G. Storey of the 
American Bar Foundation, made the 
appointment. 


much appreciated. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE FLORIDA BAR: 


Re: Public Relations 


Plans are underway for a greatly expanded public relations pro- 
gram of The Florida Bar, in cooperation with the local bar associations 
of the state. The newly-appointed Public Relations Committee solicits 
the suggestions of every member of The Florida Bar as to the best 
ways to carry on an effective public relations program. If you have 
any suggestions along this line, please write Donald K. Carroll, Chair- 
man, P. O. Box 58, Jacksonville 1. Your cooperation in this will be very 
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From 


LAWYERS’ TITLE GUARANTY FUND 


Phone 3-6444 


P. O. Box 2671 


Orlando, Florida 
(Copy prepared by Elmer O. Friday, Jr., Executive Secretary) 


During March members issued guar- 
antees to 419 Owners and 224 Mort- 
gagees totaling $6,218,781.28. Aggre- 
gate contributions for the month were 
$14,814.50, $13,364.50 Additional and 
$1,450.00 Initial. Expenses for the 
month were $2,289.11. Net Additions 
to Fund Assets were $12,525.39. 


MEMBERS ISSUING THEIR 

FIRST GUARANTEES 
Julian R. Benjamin, Miami 
Fee, Parker and Sample, Fort Pierce 
Samuel Fletcher, Surfside 
Robert O. Ghiotto, Boca Raton 
Ben Krentzman, Clearwater 
Lloyd S. Marks, Clearwater 
Morrow & Fulton, West Palm Beach 
Phillip A. Neuwirth, Miami 
Charles D. Pierce, Jr., Lake Worth 
Walter G. Sorokoty, Naples 


FIRMS ISSUING SIX 
OR MORE GUARANTEES 
Pleus, Edwards and Rush, Orlando, 55 
Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, 24 
Falk and Ames, Miami, 17 
Robert Baynard and James Baynard, 
St. Petersburg Beach, 16 
Dayton and Dayton, Dade City, 15 
Raymond and Wilson, Daytona Beach, 
12 


Sutton and James, Fort Lauderdale, 
11 


Sheppard & Woolslair, Fort Myers, 
12 


Allgood & Altman, New Port Richey, 
8 


INDIVIDUALS ISSUING FOUR 
OR MORE GUARANTEES 


Edward H. Levin, Miami, 47 

Robert F. Griffith, Jr., Boynton 
Beach, 33 

William D. Hixon, Naples, 23 

William E. Hagearty, Miami Shores, 
19 

Robert F. Cromwell, Riviera Beach, 
16 

Richard M. Sauls, Hollywood, 8 

William W. Blakeslee, West Palm 
Beach, 7 

Francis K. Buckley, Fort Lauderdale, 
7 

Irving F. Kalback, Miami, 7 

James H. Walden, Dania, 7 

Charles H. Crim, Fort Lauderdale, 6 

Frank J. Muscarella, Jr., Clearwater, 
6 

Harry T. Newett, Delray Beach, 6 

Joseph A. Boyd, Jr., Miami, 5 

William J. Castagna, Clearwater, 5 

John A. Coughlin, Miami, 5 

Bart E. Sullivan, Pompano Beach, 5 
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Warren O. Windle, Fort Lauderdale, 
5 

John W. Bell, Fort Lauderdale, 4 

John R. Day, Lake Worth, 4 

Martin Lemlich, Miami, 4 

C. H. MeWilliams, Coral Gables, 4 

George H. Vincent, Miami, 4 


LARGEST GUARANTEES ISSUED 

English, McCaughan & O’Bryan, Ft. 
Lauderdale, $195,000 

Francis K. Buckley, Ft. Lauderdale, 
$130,000.00 

Warren O. Windle, Ft. Lauderdale, 
$100,000.00 

Morrow & Fulton, West Palm Beach, 
$76,000.00 

Kovner & Mannheimer, Miami, $73,- 
250.00 

Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, $65,- 
000.00 

Sheppard and Woolslair, Fort Myers, 
$56,700.00 

Benedetto J. Militana, Miami, $53,- 
500.00 

Von Zamft, Simon and Lake, Miami, 
$53,000.00 

Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, $50,- 
000.00 

Robert F. Griffith, Jr., 
Beach, $50,000.00 

Charles M. Phillips, Jr., Clearwater, 
$48,600.00 

John R. Day, Lake Worth, $46,000.00 

Sheppard & Woolslair, Fort Myers, 
$45,000.00 


NEW MEMBERS 
Wesley G. Carey, Miami 
Richard H. Cobourn, Hollywood 
Joseph Easthope, Hollywood 
W. Richard Every, Daytona Beach 
W. J. Foley, Miami 
Robert King High, Miami 
R. B. Huffaker, Bartow 
Stephen F. Kessler, Miami 
Glenn Bryan Smith, Jr., Miami 
Benmont Tench, Jr., Gainesville 
Joseph Varon, Hollywood 
J. I. Watson, Hollywood 


OFFICE ASSISTANT 

The Board of Trustees of Lawyers’ 
Title Guaranty Fund, at their recent 
annual meeting, adopted a_ resolution 
substantially as follows: 


Boynton 


“That the Executive Secretary, with 
the General Counsel and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, be em- 
powered to screen applicants (grad- 
uates of the three Florida law schools) 
for someone to assist him in the home 
office of the Fund. The salary shall 
range from an initial one of $175.00 
monthly, subject to increase from time 
to time and as the assistant’s services 
becomes more valuable, to a maximum 
of $225.00 monthly. 


“The period of employment shall 
range from 12 to 15 months, according 
to the June graduation dates, which 
shall include a _ reasonable holdover 
period in which the assistant shall as- 
sist in the training of his replacement.” 


INSTITUTE ON 
REAL PROPERTY 


At the recent Bar Convention, the 
Fund sponsored an institute program 
on “Real Property”. Mr. C. Clyde Atkins 
of Miami, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, presided. The first part of 
the program consisted of a skit on 
“Closing a Real Estate Transaction” 
under the direction of Mr. Charles E. 
Booth of Daytona Beach. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Paoli, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Hunter and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Sauls 
of Hollywood, and Mr. Norman C. Ab- 
bott and son and Mr. G. Earl James 
and son for Fort Lauderdale took part 
in the skit. 


The second part of the program con- 
sisted of talks by Robert S. Hewitt of 
West Palm Beach, Lyle D. Holcomb of 
Miami, and Fletcher G. Rush of Or- 
lando. 


The program was well received and 
the Fund wishes to express appreciation 
for a job well done to all those who 
participated in the presentation. 


CLOSING STATEMENT FORMS 

The Fund now has available to mem- 
bers of The Florida Bar a closing state- 
ment form. These forms are available 
in pads of 25 sets, each set consisting 
of an original and two copies, together 
with one-time carbons. These are avail- 
able with or without name imprinted 
and included in the price is a pad of 
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25 work sheets for each pad of forms. 


Pri foll ; 
No. pads name plate name plate 
1 $ 1.95 $ 3.95 IN 
2 3.90 5.90 
3 5.85 7.85 
5 9.75 12.00 
6 11.70 14.20 PROGRESS 


An order form and prices for larger 


quantities of forms will be supplied FOR 53 YEARS 


upon request. This is another service 
of the Fund to members of The Florida 


Bar. 


FLORIDA 
POWER 
CORPORATION 


MODERN ELECTRICAL 
SERVICE IN 31 
FLORIDA COUNTIES 


LEGISLATIVE REPORTING SERVICE 


Bill copies of introductions, committee reports, amendments and 
daily summary of proceedings on all bills of interest 
to you throughout the legislative session. 
* 


Write, wire or phone: 


NELL L. COWAN BOSTWICK, JR. 
BOSTWICK LEGISLATIVE BUREAU 


314% South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 


OFFICE PHONE—2-3451 
CAPITOL DESK PHONE—2-0023 


* 
Over 40 years experience in legislative reporting to 
attorneys and business and professional groups. 
* 


CHARLES W. BOSTWICK & WILLIAM C. BOSTWICK 
Associates and Assistant Managers 


5 
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OFFICERS OF LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATIONS 


(NOTE: When changes are made in your Local Associa 
Tallahasse 


ida Law Journal, Box 1226, 


BROWARD COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Francis K. Buckley, Lawyers Building, Ft. 
Lauderdale; Secretary-Treasurer Judge Dorr Davis, 
Court House, Ft. Lauderdale. 

CHARLOTTE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Earl D. Farr, Punta Gorda; Secretary-Treas- 
urer Edward L. Gerson, Punta Gorda. 

CLEARWATER BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
George L. Brown, Jr., Legal Building, Clearwater; 
Secretary William MacKénzie, Box 566, Clearwater; 
Treasurer B. J. Driver, 305 Whitcomb Building, 
Clearwater. 

CORAL GABLES BAR ASSOCIATION: soaps 
Sidney C. Kass, 178 De Ave., Coral Gables; Sec- 
Edmund P. Russo, 163 ‘Aregon Ave., Coral 
Gables; Treasurer William F. Jureit, Jr., 100 Miracle 
Mile, Coral Gables. 

DADE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 

Humkey, 1507 Biscayne Building, Miamt!; 
Secretary Eugene A. Williams, 241 Shoreland Build- 
ing, Miami; Treasurer William W. Gibbs, 815 In- 

D BAR : Prest- 
dent Hugh G. Jones, 15 Oak Street, Arcadia; Sec- 
retary Halley B. Lewis, Box 590, Arcadia; Treasurer 
Wm. DiShong, P. O. Box 66, Arcadia. 
JACKSONVILLE TION: President 
on W. Botts, 1712 Barnett National Bank Build- 
ing, Jacksonville; Secretary Delbridge L. Gibbs, 625 
Barnett National Bank Building, Jacksonville; 
Treasurer John S. Dues, ITI, 1215 Barnett National 
Bank Building, Jacksonville. 

LAKE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Harry E. Gaylord, Eustis; Secretary Judge Troy 
Hall, Tavares; Treasurer Roy Christopher, Mt. Dora. 

BAR ASSOCIATION: President Wil- 
liam K. Love, 215 South Tennessee Avenue, Lake- 
land; Secretary-Treasurer James 8. Welch, P. O. 
Box 149, Lakeland. 


LEE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Norwood Strayhorn, Fort Myers; -Treas- 
urer Frank A. Pavese, P. O. Box 1523, 2121 


Broadway, Fort Myers. 
TION: 


Ninth Street, Palmetto. 
IN CO 


Ocala; Secretary John Montgomery ge ay Box 
691, Ocala; Treasurer Wm. V. Chappell, 4 South 
Magnolia, Ocala. 

MARTIN COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Evans Crary, Box 845, Stuart; Secretary- 
Treasurer Harris Lowery, Box 954, Stuart. 

MIAMI BEACH BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Harold B. Spaet, 350 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach; 


Secretary Gerald J. Klein, 
Beach; Treasurer Richard E. Gerstein, Dade County 
TION: Presi- 


Court House, Miami. 
MONROE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIA 
dent Paul E. Sawyer, P. O. Box 571, Key West; 
Secretary-Treasurer Enrique Esquinaldo, Jr., 608 
Whitehead Street, Key West. 
NAPLES BAR ASSOCIATION: President Wm. D. 
Nixon, Box 552, Naples; Secretary-Treasurer Walter 
G. Sorokoty, 820-5th Avenue, South, Naples. 
NASSAU COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Secretary-Treasurer J. 


ndina. 

ASSOCIATION: President Virgil L. 
Milbrath, Ocala; Secretary E. G. Musleh, Ocala; 
Treasurer W. V. Chappell, Jr., Ocala. 

ORANGE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent H. N. Roth, Metcalf Building, Orlando; Secre- 
tary Irving M. Felder, Lypar Building, Winter Park; 
Treasurer Ben F. Smathers, P. O. Box 353, Orlando. 

PALM BEACH COUNTY B. ASSOCIATION: 
President J. Stockton Bryan, Jr., Comeau Building, 
West Palm Beach; Secretary William A. Lord, Har- 
vey Building, West Palm Beach; Treasurer Charles 
H. Warwick, 3rd, Citizens Bldg., West Palm Beach, 


e, so that this list will 


tions, please notify The Flor- 
be kept up-to-date.) 


PASCO COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Linton Tucker, Dade City; Secretary-Treasurer Wm. 


H. Seaver, P. O. Box 414, Dade City. 

AM CO BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent James H. Millican, Jr., Box 89, Palatka; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer P. B. Huff, Abstract 
Palatka. 

SARASOTA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Pres- 
ident Thomas W. Butler, P. O. Box 2364, Sarasota; 
Secretary Lynn Silvertooth, Palmer National Bank 
Building, Sarasota; Treasurer Paul Hanson, Sara- 


BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 


SEMINOLE 
dent Garland W. 
Buil 


Augu ; Secretary George B. Newton, P. O. = 
563, St. Augustine; Treasurer James Holton, La’ 
Exchange Building, St. Augustine. 
8ST. LUCIE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Pres- 
ident E. K. Sumner, Box 230, Fort Pierce; 
Treasurer Charles B. Adams, Box 551, Fort Pierce. 
ST. PETERSBURG ‘ON: 


BAR 
dent John C. Blocker, First Federal B 


Petersburg; Secretary George Coit, Jr., 700 First 
Federal Buil , St. Petersburg; Treasurer 4 
W. Burke, Fi National Bank Building, St. 
Petersburg. 


Clinton Ashmore, Independent Dutiding, Talla- 
hnseee, Secretary Sylvan W. Strickland, Lewis State 
Buil Tallahassee; Treasurer Roy 

Rhodes. 123% South Monroe Street, Tallahassee. 
TAMPA & HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY BAR AS- 
SOCIATION: President William A. Gillen, Citizens 
Building, Tampa; Secretary Joseph Miyares, 404 
Franklin Street, Tampa; Treasurer Michel G. Em- 
manuel, Box 3238, Tampa. 
UNTY BAR 


VOLUSIA CO ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent W. J. Gardiner, Box 3 Daytona Beach; 
Secretary-Treasurer Alfred E. Hawkins, 104 Bay 


Street, Daytona Beach. 

WINTER HAVEN BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
William 8B. Holland, Philip’s Professional Bldg., 
Winter Haven; Jack Straughn, 
Philip’s Professional Bldg., Winter Haven. 


FIRST JUDICIAL CIRCUIT ASSOCIATION: 
President James B. Watson, Box 1706, Pensacola; 
Secretary-Treasurer Joe A. Cowart, Jr., P. O. Box 
1030, Pensacola. 

SECOND JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR wale 
TION: President Alton M. Towles, Quincy; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer W. D. Doss, Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company Building, Quincy. 

THIRD JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President W. T. Davis, Madison; Secretary-Trea- 
surer E. M. Page, 


ASSOCIATION: 


ASSOCIA: 
TION: President Ira J. Carter, Jr., 12 East Uni- 
versity Avenue, Gainesville; Secretary Frank E. 
Maloney, College of Law, ‘University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Treasurer Edgar L. Johnson, 5 8.E. 
Pirst Street, Gainesville. 
TENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President B. G. Langston, Box 586, Lakeland; Sec- 


Arcadia; Secretary-Treasurer Scott Register, 
Morris-Pioneer Building, Bradenton. 
JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSO- 
President Harvie J. Belser, Bonifay; 
Treasurer Amos Judson, Chipley. 


FOUR 
CIATION: 
Secretary- 


sota. 
Pirst National Bank 
; Secretary-Treasurer Volie A. 
| Williams, 501 Atlantic Bank Building, Sanford. 
ST. JOHNS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Amadeo A feitin PO. Drawer 380 a 
st. 
dent George R. Hitchcock, County Judge, Braden- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer Joseph Alexander, Jr., 1601 
assoctation: Presi- 
dent John Marshall Green, M & C Bank Building, 
FIFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR 
President Clyde H. Lockhart, P. O. Box 38, Brooks- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer Robert L. Pursifull, 26% 
North Main Street, Brooksville. 
retary-Treasurer B. J. Langston, Box 586, _ 
TWELFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION: President Hugh Gilbert Jones, 15 Oak Sreet, 


COMPANION SETS - FLORIDA LAW BOOKS 
MUSTS for every Florida Library 


FLORIDA STATUTES ANNOTATED 


- Historical Notes . . . Court Constructions 
Kept constantly to date through Modern 
Pocket Part Service. 


Sapp, Florida Pleading, 
Practice and Legal Forms Aeunotated | 


Unusual and Difficult Forms | 


There are about 6000 Pleading, Practice Business 
and Commercial Forms commonly used in Florida, in- 
cluding many unusual and difficult forms. Many of 
them have been approved by the Court. 


Keyed to F.S.A., each form carrying 
on FSA number. 


Write for prices and 
special combination terms. 


THE HARRISON COMPANY 
LAW BOOKS 


93 Hunter Street S. W. P. O. Box 4214 Atlanta, Georgia 


| 


